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A6STBACT 

The goal of the Nigerian school system in the context 
of national integration, modernization, and stability is social 
equalitarianism and welfare. Also, historically, Nigerian schools 
have been competitive and Western because of the colonial regime and 
missionary schools. The pattern remains in independent Nigeria with 
English literacy and Western education the means for upward social 
mobility. In recognition of this social order Oniversal Primary 
Education (OPE) was instituted in 1957. The system, quickly 
overburdened, produced greater social differentiation and unemployed 
literates and then collapsed. Land reforms and the availability of 
capital through the government are helping to create a rising rural 
middle class as one means of meeting these manpower problems. Also, a 
new OPE for 1975 is being introduced within a national development 
plan where the role of education is to create and improve **human 
capital." Becommendations to help avoid the problems of an educated 
unemployed population produced by the first OPE include the 
recruitment of an adequate number of teachers, curricula oriented 
toward the developmental needs of the society and based on the 
nuclear family as a pre-eleaentary socializing agent, quality 
standards for the rural schools, in particular, and retraining in 
agriculture or small business for those who leave school. (JH) 
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a?HE SCHOOI. SYSTEM AND THE SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT OE NiaERIA 

Inti''ocl\K!tio n 

As a society evolveo tov/ard greater technological 
complexity, and as it achieves a standard of living that • 
permits at least some people to think reflectively about,- • 
the society and its future, it creates a major edvicational 
institution v/hich is a set of schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities. These serve the society by teaching skills, 
knowledge- and loyalties v;hich make children and adults more 
competent and better satisfied participants in the major 

institutions. - 

Essentially then, the school system is that insti- 
tution v/hich educates people for. the participation in society 
arid for living in general. Beyond this, it. .can be said that 
the school system in Nigeria has role specif icity; . namely , 
national integration, modernisation and stability. As- will 
become clear, it has been Nigeria's educational goal to 
achieve social equal itarianism and welfare. But on the 
contrary there are unintended consequences. Thus, the pro- 
vision of free primary education in some parts of Nigeria 
has resulted naturally in the education of a large number of 
children with advantageous effects on productivity, in the 
markets and workshops on farming, trade and buoinoos 
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enterprise. One very important effect of free primary edu- 
cation is also the increasing number of girls who complete 
primary education. Since the primary system lays the.founda- 
tion for .secondary and post- secondary education, it has 
becomo the crucial ladder of ascent to upv.'ard social 
mobility. However, in the process of upward social 
mobility, ther( has developed inconsistencies and social 
contradictions which it is the object 'of this paper to 
explore. * " 

The Structur e 'of Educationa]. System in_l^_.ig_e_ria 
Por the purposes outlined above, Nigeria's school 
structure has not been the same over the past three decades 
•or BO. One common factor is that no matter which region 
one is talking about, points of entry do not strongly depend 
upon age. ThR reasons for this are obvious.. Education has 
been a matter of private investment. The free educational 
system first introduced in Eastern Nigeria in the 1950s, 
and in the Western Region among other states,* were experi- 
mental. Besides this, individuals could start school only 
at the time and age that money was made available by the 
family. 

Thus, the structure presented here could be considered 

arbitrary. * • 

Eastern Rorrion 

« 

Elementary c ducat i o n 

Entry agcj 6 years * . . 

Language of instruction: I through III, vernacular 

IV through VI, English 
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Long th of programme: 8 years through 1962 
• (infant schools I' and II, "ages 5-7i 
abolished January 1, 1961) 

7 years, 1965 
6 years, 1964 (not fully 
effective until 1966) . 
through 1961, primary classes were called "Standards" 
tit} Ot 1962 they were changed tc "Elementary * " • . ■ • •• 

CXasses: Elementary I through VI (class VII through. 

1965) ' . 
Curriculuiii: English (stress on both written and , 
spoken Enjlish) , Arithmetic, History, 
Geography, Handwriting, Health, Religious 
Knowledge, Physical Education, Nature Study, 
Gardening, Singing and Handv/ork, 
. Ill some areas Civics, Domestic Science and simple 
Seuevin-il Sfjience are offered. A Nigerian langiiage, Science 
Agriculture have been recently made requi'red subjects. 
. "fhfe !l?irst School leaving Certificate is awarded at 
thfe el086 Of the programme. 

Sfe6C)\idaW system ' . 

tDhe language of instruction is English 
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Types of gecoTid.?.ry schools 



Lencth of course 
in years 



Grammar schools • . . . '5 

Commercial secondary schools .5 
Modern, schools (girls) 2 
Trade centres . 5 

Junior agriculture schools 2-5 
Technical institutions* 5 
Comprehensive secondary schools . -6 

Teaching training colleges' 2-4 
The entrtincc requirements for all secondary schools 
are the 3?irst School leaving Certificate or the completion 
of elementary education, plus a competitive entrance exam- 
inatipns in English, Arithmetic and a general paper. The 
•general paper is designed to test the general knowledge of • 
incoming students on a variety of subjects. In general,' 
students finishing the Regular secondary' school success- 
fully earn the V/est African School Certificate.' P or those 
-who pursue the vocational courses, in trade schools, gain 
Certificates of Proficiency. It is true however that since 
1965 a secondary school student could gain the Ordinary Level 
General Certificate of Education (G.C.E.)'' on coiae papers, 
while failing to gain the West African School Certificate. • 
The secondary system performs two hasic functions. 



"^G.C.E. is -organxr-ed and administered by the London 
University, at botli ordinary and at advanced levels, for 
external student . 
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•Pirst, it is a terminal qualification. This is to say that 

students can start to earn a living with this training. 

This Is more so whore the parents cannot support the child 

any further.. More importantly, the admission to the entrance 

. examination into a university in Nigeria depended on how 

2 

successful a student was at the School Certificate. This 
means" that the student does not only pass the School Certi- 
ficate but must demonstrate that he" passed with distinction 
or in grade II. Once he achieves any of . this he is on hls.^ 
ladder to academic mohility. In place of passing with dis- 
■ tinction or earning sufficient credits, a student .could enter 
the post-secondary colleges. Once more the entry is competi- 
tive and the course lasts for two or three years. The 
completion of the post-secondary system assures' the student 
direct entry into the \miversity system. ■ • ■ . 

..The model- described here prevailed in the former southern 
region of Nigeria. It is important however to mention that 
the model can be said to be essentially the same throughout 
Nigeria, with minor variations. The structure of the edu- 
cational system reflects the unity in diversity in Nigerian 



^School Certificate is the same as the Cambridge 
School Certificate, which later became West African School 

• Certificate. It is not enoui^h to pass the School Certificate, 
but the grade at whici the student passes it is of the utmost 
significance. The British introduced the grade system into 
the examination results^ i.e., Distinction, or grade I, 

• grade II, grade III. Beyond this are awards of G.C.L. • 
Certificates on single subjects, where credits are obtained; 
then there is the fail grade. 
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socio+.y. The structure is corapetltively-oricnted. More 
than this, it is geared tov/ards nation-building strategy 
with its attendant function of providing the country with 
•Ihe required manpower. Beyond this, before the civil 
hostilities in Nigeria there were four competing proprietors 
of schools in this country. These were the Government; they 
built, equipped and sponsored the Government Schools, mainly 
the secondary schools. Another were. the Voluntary Agency 
Schools.' These schools were mainly the Catholic-built 
primary and secondary schools. Then there were the; private 
schools, built by private citizens. These were designated 
as private schools. In the Western Region, there were also . 
Local Authority- owned schools* Since the Civil War the 
• schools in the Eastern. Region are now known as Coramimity 
Schools. The state goveriiment runs and ovais them, .but this 
does not mean that they have become non-fee paying schools. 
a?his structure owes much to the missionaries who laid the 
>foundation for the mushrooming of what was knovm as Voluntary 
Agency Schools.- They introduced. Western system of • education. 

• . - * 

' • V/estern- Education and Social Valueg 
It has been the position that from the very beginning 
education was a virtual monopoly of the Christian missionaries 

« 

in Vfest Africa. 

Murray had put it succinctly thus: that, "to. all 
intents and purposes the school is the church. Right away in 
the bush or in the forest the two are one, and the village 
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teacher is also the village evancelist. An appreciation of 
this fact is cardinal in all considei-ation of African 
e.ducation."^ Consequcntl: , hy 1945 there wore comparativ ely 
few literate Nigerians who had not received all or part of 
their education- in mission schools.^ 

The Gchooljj taught young Nigerians to aspire to the 
values of the V/estcrn culture and standards. At the same 
time the missionary training fostered disdainful feelings 
toward traditional forms of worship and and ritualism. 
They also ignored 'African' forms of education because they 
considered them either evil or non-existent.-^ However, the 
extensive use of the English language in the school curri- 
cula grea-'.ly enhanced Nigerians' aspiration to emulate 
Western values. At the same time, the individual who spoke 
and wrote English was regarded in Nigeria as literate. 
Thus the language did not only open up avenues to social 
mobility, it tended to stand as a unifying factor for a country 
vith diverse ethnic divisions as Nigeria. 

However, conversion to Christianity, knowledge of 
and preference for English, imitation of European behaviour, 
and post-school employment in an urban milieu, heightened 

^A. Victor Murray, The School in the Bush '(liondon, 
1929), p. 65. 

^Cf . Ten-year Educational Plmi, Nigeria Sessional 
Paper Ho. 6/1944, p. 15. 

^ James S. Coleman, Nirreraa: Back.":round to Nationalism 
.(Los Angeles: University of Oaiiiornia Press, 1^65) , p. 1 U. 
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by concentrated and institutionalised, indoctrination, helped 

in the creation of a now class in Nj-goria. This was the 

collective expectation of members of the Nj.gerian society. 

Literary education v/ith special emphasis upon the 
English language bestowed prestige and status in the 
eyes of fellow Nigerians. Beyond this, the Nigerian, 
•who could read and write English, at the heyday of 
British conijolidation in Nigeria could easily be 
employed as a cDerk. He was ljteri;.lly and figuratively 
closest to the European; he was ablo to approximate 
the European's manner of living, ^rpeech and dress, 
and b^hL-vionr ; he was the most highly paid in the new 
mediurii cf exchange; and he v/as the most educated.^ 

It is doubtless that' the above statement is a bit of an 

exaggeration. However, in part it bears testimony to the 

normative values prevalent at the time of initial estab- 

.lishment.of V/estern education in Nigeria. 

tJince V.^estern education became the index for social 
upward mobility it is no wonder why enrollment soared. 
Thus, the first English speaking Christian missionary arrived 
in what was to become Nigeria in 1842. By 1921, 130,000 
Southern Nigerian children were attending mission-managed 
primary and secondary schools, and a decade later the enroll- 
ment rose to about 200,000. 

In Southern Nigeria, in particular, the Catholic 
drive for educational predominance, 2ind the divisive effect 
of religious differences on the Socijil life of these politi- 
cally decentralized people was enormous. The Catholics 
expanded their activities more rapidly than the various 
Protestant denominations in the 1940s, trend that was even 



^Op. cit., p. 32. 
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n,oro pronounccc. in tho 1950s. Bctv.,en 1950. and 195-5, for 
example, the number of Catholior= clai.ned by the South-Eastern 
Archdioeese increased 61 percent to 640.000 and enrollment 
in catholic .ohopls rese 85 percent to J87.000. By the miO.- 
1950D the Catholics were proprietors of abeuthalf the. 
region's primary schools, and they were expanding rapidly 
in the secondary and teaching- training fields where they had 

previously been weak. 

in perspective the rapid expansion in enrollment in 
■ schools in the South outstripped that of the North, ^ as 

.Table 1 shows. 

She consequences of this enrollment exparision were 

•as follows. First, the degree of literacy was beine 
increasod. However, education remained the elite preserve. 
But in time, the Higerian Nationalist leaders V-ogan to find 
.informed- recruits from whom they could gain much needed- 
legitimacy. Second, the' increased enrollment was a strong . 
stimulus to the introduction of Universal Primary Education 
(UPE) in Southern Nigeria. • ■ : .. 

IT - n V. • Tho Southern Nigo rifin Experience 
Sou"i^ern Nigeria had the beUef that popular educa^ 
tion sb:uld be given high priority as. a mea^s towards poli- 
tical and economic development. As David' Abernathy pointed 

' 'Eastern Region (S) Annual Report,' 1956. PP. H-25. 

., important factor in thitt enrollment 

differential i. icligious. The llorth xs prcdominuully . 
Muslim. 
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out; "the missionaries' concern .for religious conversion; 
the perception by individuals and groups that Western 
.schooling v/ps.the v/ay to upv/ard ruohility; the increased 
involvement of the colonial government through the grant- 
in-aid system; competition among villages, ethnic groups, 
•voluntary agencies, political parties and regions, the 
new political elite's need for a dramatic, far-reaching 
velfare scheme to win popular support '.••5''^ all these factors 
were at work during this period of social dev^elopment . • 
Consequently, Southern Nigerian politicians with the 
cooperation of the British Government introduced the much 
needed popular or free primary education in 1957. 

•In introducing this scheme. Southern Nigeria aimed 
■ at meeting the needs of a rapid3.y developing economy. 
•Next, the scheme was aimed at bringing about social 
equality. Beyond this, Southern Niger iaji leaders wanted 
to demonstrate their strong populist leanings, and there- 
fore wanted all the people to have the benefits of an edu- 

* cational experience that had enabled a few Nigerians to 
challenge colonial rule successfully while bestowing ., 

• legitimacy to those of them who stood on the wings of power 
at the point of terminal colonialism. In other words, 

UPE was introduced in Southern Nigeria in the interest of 
"adaptation to local needs. "^^ This point was reinforced 

^Op. cit. , p. 279. 

. '•^M'-rtcna Sfiunctt and Inor: ScjMncyur, cdn. , T)aiK;n- 
tj onal Sy rU.ms of iJrlca {Borkoly: University of Caliiornia 

H'OSS, l5uo) , pp. ' XXX iv. 
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by the Ashby Report wh.1ch maintains that "the foundations 

of technological education must be Is^id in primary schools 

11 

if progress is to be ensured ... ." 

•However, sooner or later, it was known that rapid 
expanoion of the primary school system could not be achieved 
without the deterioration of educational standards. This 
issue together with conflicts' v.'hich arose over costs of 
education as well as personality clashes betv/een natiorialiBt 
leaders and British and local bureaucrats, precipitated, the 
collapse of the system in Southern Nigeria. 

However, the UPE v/as instrvimental to the development 
of social contradictions, as will become clear. As the 
Nationalist Leaders dwelt almost exclusively on the pro- 
gramme's benefits, the British dwelt on the cpst., More- 
over, as people grew accustomed to the notion that the 
Goveriiment v;as responsible for public welfare, their 
demands on politicians rose rather sharply. These were 
demands for more post-primary education and the demand for 
more employment opportunities for the educated. 

Thus it can be argued that the two most important 
factors which led to the collapse of the popular school 
system v/ere first, the growing social differentiations in 
society, and second, since "the system helped to produce 
more litdrates, not all these literates gained employment 



• "Investment in Educaton," Tlie_n£32i^2dL^--JO;i^^ 
Pcdurai i'linifcj Ji'y'^oi I'laucaii'roji '^'"ii i goria"!""* 1 i^ioU , 
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as opportunities v;ero very limited. Conseq«ent3,y , the 

• • • 

school leavers formocl a v/holo bunch of urban prolotariato 
and luinpenprolotariate. The picture becomes clear from 
OJable 2. • 

TABLE 2 



E3)UCATI0HATi COMTOSITIOII 01-' '\m FlFOTOlf-YI^AR-OLI) AGE 
GKOUP AND 01-' ENTRIES TO THE LABOU'x^ POKCE 
IN SOUTDEim irXGERIA, •196!3 



A(:;e and 
Educational level 


Eiitriofi to 
liT-ibour Edroe 


Non-Entries to 
to' Labour Force 


Total 


Ago 15: 

Ho schooling . . , 
Some privn£>ry 

schooling . , ■ 
Completed primary 

school: 

No priinnry cert, 
Primary cert. 
Total over ago 15 ^ 
Some post-primary 
schooling , . 


26,000 . 
255,000 

55,000 
64,000 

52,000 


13,000 
130,000 

22,000 
59,000 


39,000 
385,000 

78,000 
123,000 


Grand total . . . , 


452,000 


• 





Source: Eigures computed from Education and \7orld Affairs 
Nigeria Project Task Force Committee on Education 
and Human Kesources Developmeait , Nigerian Human 
Kesource Development and Utilization (N,Y.), 1967 
pp.. 144-55. 



Approximately 625,000 Southern Nigerians reached the age of 
fifteen iri 1965. Table 2 shows among other thl.iga that 94 
percent had at least one year of primary education and 



•These are members of commercial and industrial 
v/orlcing clanr.es who are solely dependent for their liveli- 
hood on their ability to sell their labour power to labour 
market. • Luinpenproletariats include urban and rural prolota' 
riats and is a rcpoLiitory for failures from other clacses. 
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••^2 percent had completed the primary course. In the years- 
1965 in the Eastern Resion and 1963 for the Western .Region 
there vas a plateau reached. As tiir.e vent on, it hecame 
clear that the sheer magnitude of unemployment eventually 
overhurdened the structures that temporarily ahsorbed so 
many of the school leavers. 

Thus, if mass education in Southern Ni-eria was 
• anythintj, it was an effort to attain equality hy making 
primary education available to all.- Schools were opened 
in areas that did not have them so that no child who 
desired an education would he turned away for lack of 
school space, supplies or teachers.. Pees were eliminated 
•in the Western Region o,e Nigeria, and none were imposed 
for the initial classes in Eastern Nigeria even after the 
region's financial . crisis of 1957-58, so that as far as 
possible no child would be denied an education because his 
parents were too poor to afford it. a?he best 'way to see 
v/hether these egalitarian aims wei^ in fact realized is to 
examine the record of five often overlapping groups of 
young people who did not have an equal chance to attend 
school prior to universal primary education: poor children 

girls, Muslim children in educationally backward areas, 

15 • 

and. members of minority groups. 

However, there are a number of ominous ramifications 
confronting the modernii'.ing regimes in their struggle for 



i5 



Op. cit. , p. 257 
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expanded education. First, at the pr^isent level ol' Niger- 
ia's development there is a sicnificant intellectual and 
political cap between the Western educated elite and the 
iaasf:ies. Second., the modernizing leaders may have difficulty 
integrating the newly trained intellectuals into the • 
prevailing social and political order, . The recently 
, educated class must be made to feel a part of the new nation* 
In this regard, it is therefore true to say that 
since a school system, is one of the chief agents of strati- ' 
fication in any society, the amount of schooling available 
to the average citizen of Nigeria and the -degree to which 
. recruitment to specialized roles is based on academic . . 
achievement will determine in large measure the extent to 
which equality of opportunity is realized in that society. 

. Social Punctions of Educat ion in Nigeria 
One can see this function by understanding first, 
■ that in an ex-colonial country whose official language is 
. different from its indigenous* languages and hence can best 
be taught in school; second, that in a country with a 
powerful" and. prestigious bureaucracy, whose members are 
recruited on the basis of their performance in examinations; 
and third, that in a country that starts to modernize 
relatively late; technical needs.: and scientific fulfills 
can best be acquired through a formal training pro- 

gramme. Nigeria meets all these three social ideals. The 
oonsequcnccwarc that in Nigericm education more than 
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anything else bao been tbo index for measuring upv/ard 
social mobility,. Moro than this, 'paper qualifications 
more than technical skills in most cases are. tho key to 
'status placement. 3!hus Nitioria has become a strongly 
achievement-oriented society. In turn, the society is 
highly stratified, Pree primary education enkindled the 
light for the quest for knov/ledge. And. given relatively 
•weak infrastructure jobs are few and are occupied by those 
who have achieved the higher necessary educational 

■ •« , 

qualifications. 

Stratification in lUr^exia 

Weber. describes the social class composition of 
capitalism as consisting of the following:- 1) the manual 
working class — the existence of skill differentials — 
especially v;here they are controlled as monopolies — is a 
major factor threatening the unity of the working class. 
Biic the increasing mechanization of industry is pushing 
a large prop*)rtion of v/orkers into the semi-skilled category 
2) The petty bourgeoisie. 3) Propertyless white-collar 
workers, technicians and intelligentsia. 4) The dominant 
.entrepreneurial and propertied groups, who also tend to 
share a privileged access to educational opportunities.''^' 
For Marx, in bougeoisie society, class relationships become 
simplified and universali^.cd. The progressive development 
of capitalism, once it is established, more and more- tends 

'^^ Economy and Society , I,' p,'305. 
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towardf3 tho creation of two great classes in direct ppposi- 
tion on the market: bourgeoisie and proletariat. "The 
other classes — landovmers, petty bourgeoisie, and peasantry 
"are transitional classes v/hich are increasingly swalloVed 
up by one or other of those two major class groupings."''^ 

According to Schmoller's theory, class formation 
(that is, inequality of rank) is based on the fact that 
occupations are differentiated. In the same v/ay, one may 
v;ish to explain the division o.f labour in terms of the 
exchange principle ^ In short, differentiation. precedc~s 
the stratification of social positions. Precisely there- 
fore, 'class' denotes an aggregate of individuals who 
thus share the sane class situation. In these terms those 
who are propertyless, and who can only offer services on 
the market, are divided according to the kind of services 
they can offer, just as those who own property caii be 
differentiated according to what they own and how they use 
it for economic ends. ' • 

Against this background, it must be contended that 
the school leavers in Nigeria constitute several classes. 
The life-style of those who successfully completed the 
■Becondary school securing either f>rst or second grades 
constitute a class of prospective-elite recruits. They 

IK 

•^cr. Anthony Gidclens, Capitaljsm and Modern Social 
theory (Cambridge University Press, lyVl'^ p. 

16 

Of. R. Dahrendorf, Class and Olasr. OcHifliot in 
Indus tfr i al S o c i r- ty (London, lyoip) , p. Vo 
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are more likely to pursue the academic . career preparatory 
for .functional rolea as the elite vho form the middle class, 
ihe drop-outs join forces with the school leavers v.'ho have 
no other asset hut their labour to sell. Por want of a 
better word they form the 'working" group, ' otherwise dcsie- 
. natod here as proletariat, . This class forme the largest 
single social group in the modernizing society of Higeria. 

Ihus, educational expansion in Nigeria unless sus- 
tained by adequate prerequisife^i, would continue to ou.trr 
strip economic development where there will be a growing 
. gap between realization and aspirations of school leavers. 
■ In this system thus there will always be. a growing number 
• of dissatisfied and frustrated youths. "The resolution 
of these tensions lies not only in seeking more rapid 
•development through educational planning, but alsc in 
finding dramatic ways to retrain and utilise unabsorbed 
primary and secondary school leavers, and by avoiding the 
problems of the educated unemployed." Unless this is 
• done, there will always exist the several interest, groups 
(classes) in Nigeria, as well as a surviving structure of 

•colossal inequality.. As indicated, the worst of social 

18 * 

groups is the proletariat. 

• I • 

... . L1__«WJ ' ■ 

''''^Sheldon G. V/eeks, "Education for the Millions," 
in A.frica Today (1962), p. 10. 

« 

''^So described as the massive number of school 
leavers who have no permanent jobs, frustrated-, anxious, 
and largely unemployed, whose rising e:-:pectations are 
crumbling. 
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One signif j.oant effect of the lump of the unemployed 

* ♦ 

is the dovelopmen-l; of a petty-bourcoois ic class developing 
in the rural areas of Kiceria due to the rise of capitalism 
and the new land tenure in Southern Nigeria. This process 
is made* possible by tv/o factors: first, the indigenization 
decree. This decree is aimed at promoting an indigenous 
entrepreneurial class in Nigerian. In this connection, 
the Nigerian Industrial IJevelopment Bank and other indigen- 
ous financial houses are all- geared to playing their respect 
ive roles in order to ensure that the laudable objectives 
of the government are not stultified through lack of suffi- 
cient investment capital.''^ Secondly, the availability of 
capital is also enhanced by the land expropriation going on 
now in Nigeria, particularly in the rural areas; thus also 
creating the 'rising middle-class. Most of the unemployed 
are forming companies in order to benefit from^ the decree. 
This is purposely "for the development of agricultural 
farms where intensive methods aire adopted, labour employed, 
■machinery introduced and the products marketed not for mere 
consumption, but for the capitalist principle of •maxiraiza- 
tion of profits. On this basis developed the now- 
flourishing plantations and farm settlements and e:.Tlarged 
compomid traders and retailers, 

''^Adebayo Adcdeji, "Challenge of Indlgenisation, 
in Nirorian Ti'do , Vol. IV, no. 149, pp. Cs-^. . 

•^^Ikenna Nsimiro, "Cnpitalisni and Land Tenure in 
IgbolaJKl," unpublinhcd manuscript, Dakar, November 197^:5, 
p. 17. 
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Those v;ho remain in the cities have only their 
labour to sell v/hile those in the rural areas have both 
their labour and some capital to lean on. It is only true 
to say t.hat those outside these strata so described form 
two distinct social classes. Pirst is the group in the 
•• -urban areas ^•;hich can be called the • urban proletariat , ' 
• while those in the rural periphery of capitalism could be 
styled the 'lumpenproictariat.' 2^ Marx portrayed the ^ 
lumpcnproletariat as "the passively rotting, mass thrown 
off by the lowest layers of .old society, may here, and 
there, be swept into the movement by a proletariat revolu- 
tion; its conditions of life however, prepare it far more 
for the part of a bribed tool of reactionary intrigue." 
It can be argued that of the 15,000 unemployed primary and .. 
secondary school leavers in Nigeria presently, 75 percent 
of them are struggling with the rural plantations, while 
the rest are members of the urban proletariate. They. 

• are proletariats insofar as they are willing to work, and 

* oftentimes suffer only from seasonal unemployment. Their 
extended family network also provides a high protective 
role for these school leavers. 

^proletariat is a repository for failures 

people in tovm and country. 

^hleiniHooto of the Commimist Party, in Solcctod V/orkq, 
Vol. I, p. 
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It in clear that the ideology of equalitarianiom 
through the school system can hardly he achieved through the 
popular school system. There are oomplemontary imperatives 
needed in the structure before this collective goal can 
be achieved. 

Conditions •Nc oessa:!:-y f or Sv.cco bb of UPJ 
In Nigcri^ today there are over 18,000 primary 
schools attended/by more than 400,000 children; 400 teacher • 
training colleges with 38,000 students; 1,300 secondary 
modern and secondary grammar schools with 180,000. students. 
The illiteracy rate vhich used to be as high as 95 percent 
has now heen down to aii estimated 60 percent. On the 
basis of this social progress t)ie Federal Govornment is . 
introducing the UPE all over the states in the country 
■ in 1975. There is great need for this, popular aspiration. 
Firstly, the prssent census of Higeria stands at 79.76 per. 
cent. More and more people need educational skills, arid ' . ' t 

indeed literacy. Ihis has hee'n specifically made clear ■ _ \ 

in the Second National Development Plan 1970-74. ■ In this 
plaii the concept of education is seen "as a capital good 
linked with the concept of -human capital' which attaches 
high premium to human skills as a factor of production 
in the development process .... . Because education 
plays a most important role in the creation and impi-../e- 
Bont of -human capital.' its relevance and importance 

^ ^ - Mil MM 

^%iGcria Fact Sheet, Iiat".oo, 1972, p. 4.- 
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to development ia now well recocnioed in development plan." 

tPhiio, before introducing* the UPE in 1975, one most- 
important prerequisite is to recruit adequate number of 
teachers to run the scheme. It is estimated that betweeii 
5,000 and 4,000 more primary school teachers would be 
needed. Beyond this there are much needed school buildings 
and a strong and capable bureaucracy to run the scheme. 

Secondly, the UPE scheme should not be regarded 
merely t:s a means to offer legitimacy to politician.^ It 
should not be regarded merely as another social service. . 
Priorities should shift from social services to direct 
productive scheme. This is to say that the curricula 
should be reoriented towards the developmental needs of our 
society. In this connection, Nigeria should plan the pre- 
elementary school system so that the nuclear family becomes 
a real agent of primary socialization for the benefit of 
B.ociety. ' . 

Thirdly, consequent upon the second the quality of 
•tihe schools in the rural areas -should be raised, and prop- 
erly equipped. As much as possible, there should.be uni- 
formity in the school system in the rural and urban areas. 

Fourthly, to achieve some equalitarian ideals, 
many of the school leavers might be retrained in agricul- 
ture, small business, or technical extension agents in 

^^Pederal Ministry of Information, la^jos, 1970, p. 
235. . . 
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order to providG cervices and information -to the tradi- 
tional and transitional sectors. In short, the Government 
should he aware of the ill-consequenccD of expansion, 
tthis should he counteracted hy the provision of folk • 
schools, community development programmes, youth clubs, 
resettlement of lands now being redintributed. The problei 
of over-production of school leavers v/ith little or no 
employment should be keenly handled through planning. 

• • 

These propositions can best be tested and no* doubt evidenc 
from research would be most beneficial- and illuminating. 

In sum, it is easj'- to aim at reducing or indeed 
abolishing inequality. This, in my opinion, is better 
said than done. As one* author succinctly put it: "In all 
times, inequality of nature has unfailingly produced 
inequality of rights ... If the negligent, the lazy, 
the untrained and the ignorant were to enjoy equal rights 
with those who display the corresponding virtues, this 
would be as unnatural and unjust as if the child had 
rights equal to those of the adult, the weak and cowardly 
woman rights equal to those of the strong and courageous 
man, the villain the same security and respect as the 
meritorious citizen. "^^ Inequality is an unavoidable 
dilemma. 



' '^^R. Dahrendorf, Enr-ays in jCho Theory of Society 
(Stanford University PrcLUJ, "l juB) , pp. \^WtB* 
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